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FROM DOUBT TO FAITH 


CHAPTER I 
WHY I PRESUME TO WRITE 


IT is only right that I should say a word as 
to how it is that I, a layman and a very late 
convert to Christianity, venture to write even 
so short a booklet as this about so great a 
subject. No one knows better than I my 
own ignorance, and how little, in compari- 
son with many learned Churchmen, I have 
studied what I now know to be the truths of 
Christianity. But I believe that just for the 
very reason that I was for many years of my 
life—until past middle age—an agnostic, I 
may be able to put the appeal and arguments 
of Christianity before those who look on 
them from the agnostic point of view in a way 
that is not at all easy for one of the Church- 
men who have been Christians all their lives, 
or for so many years that they have forgotten 
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the initial difficulties which an agnostic finds 
in accepting the Christian doctrine. I have 
a certain argument, a certain thought, which 
I shall presently set forth, that enabled me, 
as soon as it occurred to me, to take the first 
step —which is the all-important step — 
towards acceptance of the faith of the. 
Christian. When I mention that thought 
and argument now to any agnostic he never 
fails to be struck by it: it makes a very 
strong appeal to him. Whether it has led 
any, to whom I have spoken of it, to change 
his view, and has enabled him, as it has me, 
to accept Christianity, I am not quite sure, 
but I do know that it has led more than one 
to reconsider his position, and to take a 
review of the whole case from rather a new 
standpoint. 

But when I make mention of the same 
thought to any Churchman it never seems to 
strike him as being of any value whatever: 
he just passes it by with a smile and a kindly 
appreciation of it as a pleasant fancy, but no 
more than that. He may say, what is 
absolutely true, that conversion comes to 
different men by different means, but—and 
this doubtless is equally true—it is the same 
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grace of God that in all cases operates through 
these different means. He does not realise 
at all that such a thought can be of no less 
value than that of a bridge and passport 
across the Rubicon between agnosticism and 
Christianity. At first I was rather sadly 
disappointed when I found of how little 
worth these men deemed the thought which 
had done such immense service for me, but 
then I realised that this was, almost cer- 
tainly, because their own point of view was 
so remote from that of the agnostic. They 
could not, by any effort possible to them, 
think themselves back into his mental atti- 
tude towards Christianity. They were per- 
fectly kindly and charitable and tolerant 
towards the agnostic, full of pity for him, 
full of desire to aid him, but the fact is that 
though most of them have had their doubts, 
they have never actually stood on the shores 
of the river Rubicon, that boundary river 
between doubt and faith. Or if ever they 
have so stood, it was so long ago, and they 
have travelled so much country, and such 
absorbingly interesting country, in their 
spiritual journeys since, that they have quite 
forgotten their own mental attitude when 
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they were on that farther shore, and cannot 
reconstruct it. 

And now that I myself have succeeded in 
crossing that river, by the aid of the passport 
of which I write, I can see that it is almost 
inevitable that it should be thus with them. 
The country, as I have just said, is so su- 
premely interesting and so extensive on the 
better side of the river, that one must surely 
forget very quickly, in these new surround- 
ings, the attitude of mind which made the 
crossing an impossibility. Partly for that 
reason I wish to write down now, before I 
forget it, just how it happened to me to 
traverse the boundary which had seemed to 
me impassable for a great many years in my 
life; and I hope it is not presumptuous to 
think it possible that the account may be of 
help to others who are in the position that I 
was then. I have set it forth in the simplest 
words that seemed able to convey the sense 
of what I had to say, avoiding, as far as 
possible, all the terms of philosophical and 
theological controversy. 

Before writing a word more I should like 
to say this, that when I speak of crossing 
that line and passing into the country of 
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Christian faith—when I write, in short, of 
how I became a Christian—I am very far 
indeed from thinking that I have become so 
in any full sense of all which that great word 
implies. I am very far indeed from deluding 
myself into the belief that I am able to live 
even nearly up to the high profession of the 
Christian. Again and again one fails and 
falters most pitifully. But I do believe and 
claim that the intellectual obstacle to credence 
in the Christian religion has been surmounted. 
Before, it was absolutely impossible for me 
to believe. I am able to say now that I 
believe with all my heart and with all my 
mind. But I am very far indeed from being 
able to follow out, in my life, all which that 
belief enjoins and ought to imply. It is a 
belief which makes one very much more 
happy, and gives far greater peace of mind, 
than was possible in agnosticism, but certainly 
it does not tend to pride. On the contrary, 
it makes for profound humiliation, in its 
revelation of the weakness of our nature and 
the failure of its best effort to live up to the 
ideal which such a faith imposes. 

It seems to me that most Churchmen, and 
others who have for many years, and perhaps 
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all their lives, had faith in the Christian 
religion, do not realise that the possibility of 
accepting, in its full sense, the divinity of 
Christ is the one great, primary, and crucial 
difficulty of the agnostic. Perhaps ‘“ car- 
dinal,” the ‘‘ hinge’ difficulty, is the better 
term for it; for when a man has solved 
this, the door is opened, and it ought to be a 
door to the fullest belief. The clergy are 
usually consulted by those who have long 
ago passed this door, perhaps have never 
found it closed: the difficulties of belief for 
which the clergy’s help is summoned are 
different from this cardinal one, because 
those who are still outside the door rather 
mistrust those within. At all events they 
have never found effectual help from within : 
otherwise they would not still be outside. 
These, I think, are the reasons why the 
clergy generally do not, as it seems to me, 
realise just where the difficulty for most 
agnostics lies; and even the very little pro- 
gress that I, personally, have yet made in 
following the Christian doctrine shows me how 
very easily and quickly one can forget the 
mental attitude which made that difficulty 
seem so absolute, and how almost impossible it 
is to think oneself back again to that position. 


CHAPTER II 
WHY I WAS AN AGNOSTIC 


THE reason why I was an agnostic was that 
I found it impossible to believe in the divinity 
of Christ, impossible to believe that He was 
more than man. I imagine that it is this 
impossibility which makes agnostics of all 
who seriously think of religious things and 
are unable to accept revealed religion. It is 
only to people who have thought seriously 
that I address these few words: the others, 
those who have given no thought to this 
most important of all subjects for human 
thought, it is useless to try to address. They 
are not worthy of the name of agnostics, nor 
would they accept it. The agnostic is a man 
who confesses, who finds himself obliged to 
confess, that he does not know. These 
others, the thoughtless ones, make no such 
confession. They would tell you that they 
do know, that they accept the creed they 


were brought up in. But it is evident, from 
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their life and from their talk, that any such 
acceptance is perfectly void of meaning. 
Its meaning, at least, is only that they have 
given the matter no thought at all, and 
therefore it has not troubled them. To all 
intents they are quite irreligious, though 
they go to church, perhaps, and perform 
many of the ceremonies enjoined in the Book 
of Church Service. 


“‘ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds,” 


is a familiar statement of a very real fact. 
The seeds and promise of a faith live in the 
honest, heart-felt, and heart-searched doubt: 
there is no promise of life at all in those 
creeds spoken with the lips but having no 
root in the hearts of those that repeat them. 
One may almost say that it would be needful 
for them first to pass through the quickening 
Process of doubt before they can hope to 
come out on the side of any real faith. 

I was an agnostic because I found it 
impossible to believe in the divine nature of 
Christ. If I could once believe this, it 
seemed to me that the rest would be easy — 
comparatively. But this belief appeared to 
me an impossibility, as it appears to the great 
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majority of agnostics. It appeared to me 
impossible of belief because it obviously 
required the performance of a miracle. By 
‘miracle’? we understand an interference 
with, an interruption of, the ordinary course 
of Nature. No man who was not an absolute 
fool would say that such an interference or 
interruption was impossible. Whatever name 
we may please to call the Creator of the 
visible Universe—whether God, First Prin- 
ciple, or what we choose—and however 
ready we are to confess our ignorance of His 
purpose in the creation, we are compelled to 
admit that it is irrational to suppose that if 
He could create at all, could set all the 
machinery in motion, He could not, if it 
seemed good to Him at any time, alter a 
screw here and there in the mechanism— 
which is the same thing as saying ‘‘ perform 
a miracle,’ or “‘ interrupt the action of the 
laws of Nature.’’ Obviously—if we may use 
such a word in relation to the act, or possible 
act, of a Being so utterly above our compre- 
hension—He could do this if He so chose. 
No thinking man would deny that. 

But what no thinking man would deny, no 
less, is that though God (let us boldly call 
Him so, for the convenience and brevity of 
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the term, if for no better reason) indubitably 
could thus interfere, should it seem good to 
Him to do so, yet, for some inscrutable 
reason, it has not, so far as we are able to 
perceive (from the agnostic point of view) 
seemed good to Him. He has not interfered. 
We have, at least, no certain warrant, outside 
revealed religion, for saying that He has at 
any point or at any moment interfered with 
the mechanism, by the readjustment of a 
screw or by alteration of the smallest detail, 
Since first He set the great complexity in 
movement. 

There are points, it is true, at which we 
are sometimes tempted to suspect such a 
readjustment, such an interference. Two 
movements, at all events, we find, as we look 
back on the way in which the story of evolu- 
tion has been unfolded, which we are disposed 
to suspect the Creator of introducing as 
novelties. The one is life, organic life; the 
other is the self-conscious reason of man. 

I have said that we suspect; we do not 
know. Biologists, who are the experts on 
the former point, and the composite com- 
mittee of biologists and psychologists who 
claim to talk to us with authority on the 
second, speak with an authority that is 
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divided. They give us no clear guide. If 
one view may be in a majority, there is at 
least a strongly signed minority report, up- 
holding the other view, on both questions. 

Some of them will tell us that somehow 
(the ‘‘how” they hardly claim to explain) 
the germ of the organic life was contained 
in the inorganic from the very beginning of 
all things. Some will deduce the human 
intellect from the instinct-engendered in- 
telligence of the lower animals, giving to 
Shakespeare and to the baboon a common 
psychical ancestor. But their pronounce- 
ments are uncertain. Seeing how almost 
universal the rule appears to be that the 
machinery of creation runs according to the 
scheme laid down in the beginning, we are 
inclined to be very sceptical about any 
apparent interference—disposed rather to 
- attribute that apparent break in the con- 
tinuity to our ignorance of links which are 
there, though we have not yet been able to 
detect them. It is just this disposition of 
mind which made me, and which, I think, 
has made most agnostics, find it impossible 
to believe in the divinity of Christ. 

I was able to go, and most agnostics would 


accompany me, so far towards agreement 
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with the view of the Christian Church as to 
concede that we all have in us, that all 
creation has in it, something of the divine 
creating spirit; I could concede that some 
seemed to possess a larger share than others 
of this spirit, and so to be, in this limited 
sense, more divine. To Christ the agnostic 
might be willing, as it appeared to me, to allow 
perhaps a larger share of this spirit than to 
any other of whom we have record in history. 
But when we had said this, when we had 
made this concession, it was immediately 
apparent that we had really gone no way at 
all towards agreement with the claim of 
Christianity for the nature of its Founder. It 
is something quite other than this—difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to define, but manifestly 
different and far higher—both that Christ 
claimed for Himself, and that His first 
apostles and disciples, and that the Church 
all through history have claimed for Him. 
He was the Son of God made man—that is 
the nearest that our limited human language 
can go towards expressing Him, as both He 
and His Church deemed Him to be, during 
the days of His life on the earth. It was not 
in degree, not merely in any larger share of 
divine gift or Holy Spirit, that He was 
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different from others. He was different 
in kind, if one may say so—with all the 
difference that distinguishes God from man. 
No less than this was the claim made for 
Him and by Him. Once again, no rational, 
thinking man would deny the possibility 
that the Power which created the Universe 
might act in the way which this claim 
required. But it did seem that, in order 
to convince us that the creating Power had 
interfered so exceptionally with the laws of 
Nature and with the usual running of the 
machinery which that Power had instituted, 
an immense cloud of witness would be 
needed. The testimony would require to be 
most emphatic, and most clear. And it did 
not seem as if testimony of sufficient strength 
could possibly be produced. 

Here was an event, or series of events, 
humanly speaking impossible, said to have 
occurred eighteen centuries ago—vouched 
for; by what? In the Epistle of James we 
have perhaps the very words of one who saw 
Jesus with his own eyes. It is more than 
doubtful whether Paul saw Christ: his 
evidence is almost certainly hearsay. The 
gospel of Mark is in all probability based on 
the oral record of Peter. It is matter of de- 
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bate whether any one of the synoptic gospels, 
in the form that we have them, was written 
by an actual witness of the events which it 
narrates. And criticism is much divided as 
to the authorship of the gospel attributed to 
John. . 

Of what value, then, are these witnesses, 
according to any modern standard of evi- 
dence? Have they value that would gain 
acceptance in a court of law even for events 
that are in the ordinary course of nature as 
we know it? Hardly. How much more 
impossible, then, is it for us to attribute to 
them such value as would convince us of 
the truth of events entirely opposed to all we 
know of Nature’s established course—events 
which are, humanly speaking, sheer im- 
possibilities ? To state the question seemed 
to answer it; they appeared of no value 
whatever in comparison with the immense 
unlikelihood of the truth of the events. Far 
more reasonable to think that the accounts 
of the miracles had been invented, or ex- 
aggerated by popular rumour as they were 
passed from one mouth to another, from one 
mind to another. 

That was briefly how I argued the matter 
with myself. That is, I believe, how most 
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agnostics argue it with themselves, trying to 
face the problem honestly. 

Yet all the while I had the keenest con- 
sciousness of the comfort that one would gain 
could he but believe in the truth of the 
Christian faith and the Christian promises. 
Surely that must always be the agnostic’s 
mood. He must be ever longing that know- 
ledge of a God may be given him, that belief 
may be permitted him in the reality of the 
Great Companion in whose divine hand he 
might then lay his own human hand and so, 
with comfort and guidance, be taken along 
the ways of this life and led to the life to come. 
The Christian has sometimes accused the 
agnostic of pride—pride of intellect which 
causes him to reject the appeal to the heart. 
I do not think that is a fair or a kind judg- 
ment and accusation. It is hardly a Chris- 
tian judgment. Surely if there is one who 
deserves all pity it is the agnostic, and surely 
the agnostic feels very keenly how pitiful is 
his own case, denied the possibility of the 
Great Companionship, in comparison with 
any who have the assurance of a divine help 
on whose strength they may rest. It is not 
that they wilfully reject the appeal to the 
heart: their will is eager to respond to it. 
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But man has his gift of reason; it cannot 
be that he is not intended to use it. Least of 
all can it be part of the great design that he 
should suspend its use in regard to the most 
important subject to which his thought can 
be directed. So long as his reason says to 
him ‘this cannot be truth,” he is unable, 
in any right or intelligible sense, to believe 
in it. In such case, to say that he believed 
would be no better thana falsehood ; nor would 
it mend the matter at all if he were so capable 
of self-delusion as to impose upon himself 
with the supposition that he believed, while his 
reason withheld its assent. The last state of 
that man would really be worse than the first. 

I hope that this short account may be a 
fairly accurate one of the mental attitude 
towards Christianity of the majority of ag- 
nostics. It is at least, as I think, a true 
account of my ownattitude. In the following 
chapter I shall try to explain how it came to 
be changed, and how it came to seem to me 
not only possible, but even easy and natural, 
to believe in the divinity of Christ. 

For that, as I said before, appears the 
crucial difficulty. If we may accept that, 
all the rest of the Christian claim becomes a 
simple logical sequence. 


CHAPTER Iil 


a 
HOW I BECAME A CHRISTIAN 


THE thought which altered my whole point 
of view towards the Christian religion was 
really a very simple one. 

Supposing—this is the way in which its 
argument ran—supposing that the Creator 
set going the whole scheme of evolution as 
science tells us that He did, and supposing 
that the scheme included, as we must be 
assured that it did include, the evolution, in 
process of time, of a being, namely man, 
endowed with reason and free will, so as to 
be able to follow one or another line of con- 
duct at his choice; and supposing further 
that the Creator, looking down upon this 
being whom He had evolved, with these 
faculties of reason and free will—therein 
differing from all the former products of 
evolution—had perceived him misusing the 
gifts, acting wrongly, foolishly, in a way not 

23 
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in accord with the great design—what, in 
that case, may we deem it likely that the 
Creator would do? 

We might perhaps imagine Him putting a 
stop to the action of the whole machinery at 
once, bringing the whole design to an abrupt 
termination, because man, in exercising the 
freedom of choice which the Creator had 
been pleased to allow to him, had fallen into 
such grievous error. That would be a con- 
ceivable course, if indeed we can at all con- 
ceive that the design of so infinite a Power 
could fail. For to bring it all to an end for 
such a reason surely would be a plain con- 
fession of its failure. 

There is another course, however, which we 
can equally conceive of the Creator’s adopt- 
ing—a more merciful, a more reasonable, 
and we may say without presumption a more 
likely course for Him to take. He might 
resolve to put Himself into communication 
with man, in order to point out to man how 
he was going astray. That seems a very 
likely, the most likely, means for Him to 
adopt. 

And in what way is it most easy for one to 
communicate with another—what is the 
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simple, the natural, way? Surely to speak 
to that other in his own language. Two 
persons need a common language, if they 
are to understand one another. If God 
would speak with man, it was necessary 
that He should speak with him in man’s 
language. 

And how, most simply and most naturally 
—that is to say with the least apparent in- 
terruption of that evolutionary scheme which 
He had set going in the indefinitely remote 
past—could He so communicate with man as 
to convince Him of the error of his ways and 
bring him into the right course of action ? 
Does it not, even to our limited human in- 
telligence, seem manifest that the simplest 
way by which this could be accomplished 
would be by His giving to some creature, 
who in all outward aspect should be very 
man, a portion of His own divinity—a 
portion of His divine wisdom and divine 
goodness ? 

Is not this the most natural and rational 
thing to suppose that He would do? And is 
not this precisely what Christianity would 
have us believe that He did ? 

Humanly speaking, it is difficult for us to 
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see what else He could have done. No 
doubt He could have revoked absolutely that 
gift of free will which it had been His good 
pleasure to give to man. He might have 
reduced man to a fettered and blindfold 
obedience to the inherited impulse, like the 
other creatures which preceded him in 
evolution’s story and which faithfully follow 
their instincts still. But that, again, would 
have been to arrest and set back the machi- 
nery. It would have been scarcely a less 
clear confession of failure than breaking 
up the whole universe into its constituent 
atoms or nothingness. 

He did not confess defeat; He did not 
condemn humanity to annihilation nor to 
blind obedience to instinct. But He took 
the only course that we can perceive as a 
really possible one. The divine put on 
human form, became man in all outward 
seeming, lived with man, conversed with 
man, taught man, both by precept and by 
example, how far he had gone wrong and 
where the path lay which the Creator wished 
him to follow. That man should be able to 
follow it without swerving, so soon as it was 
pointed out to him, was not to be expected. 
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Man had acquired reason and free will, but he 
had been evolved from creatures which had 
followed blindly for countless generations 
their inherited instincts. Not all at once, 
nor in a few generations, was that inheri- 
tance to be cast from him; but He gave man 
incalculable assistance towards ridding him- 
self of that evil heritage, showing him both 
where he had erred and where the path lay 
which it had been designed that he should 
follow. 


This line of thought, simple enough, as I 
said, and as you see, enforced itself on my 
mind yet more strongly when it occurred to 
me to illustrate it to myself by means of 
something like a parable. The vogue has 
rather gone out during the last year or two, 
but a little while ago it was quite the fashion 
for people to keep, as pets, a nest of ants, 
enclosed between two panes of glass which 
were held a little apart by slips of wood 
along their edges. Between the panes was 
a thin layer of earth in which the ants 
tunnelled, made their homes, and lived their 
lives. 

Probably the thought has occurred to 
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many of the keepers of those ants’ nests, 
looking down on them, that it must be rather 
in the same manner—be it said with all 
reverence—that the Creator of the Universe 
considers His creatures. There is some 
analogy.: There is this mighty difference, 
however—that whereas He is the Creator 
alike of man and ant, it is far less possible for 
the very cleverest of us to create an ant than 
it would be for the dullest boy at a Board 
School to write all the plays of Shakespeare. 

But I supposed, for the sake of my parable, 
that this difference were done away with for 
the nonce. I supposed that we were able not 
only to cage and to keep, but also to create, 
our ants. Supposing further, then, granting 
us this power of creation, that we perceived 
them constantly doing some very foolish 
thing by which numbers of them lost their 
lives or went hungry. We should wish— 
should we not ?—that we might communicate 
with them, so that we might convince them 
what a foolish act it was that they were 
committing. We should pity their needless 
loss of life and their suffering. 

But how should we set to work to com- 
municate with them? Since we have as- 
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sumed for ourselves the power of creating 
an ant, there is nothing to prevent our 
further assumption of the power—if we have 
the wish—of inspiring any particular ant, 
by a special act of our creative will, with a 
portion of our own human wisdom. Would 
not this, then, be our most obvious and natural 
way of communication? It is no good for 
us to speak to them, or to make signals to 
them, in a language or a code which they 
do not know. Moreover, the special advan- 
tage of this plan of creating a being which 
should be in outward form an ant but should 
be endowed with a share of human wisdom, 
would be that his teaching of the other 
ants would not be confined to precept. 
They would have the value of his good ex- 
ample, also, if they were only wise enough to 
follow it. 

I trust that there is no irreverence in this 
fanciful analogy. It often seems to me 
that we can help to make a little less obscure 
and difficult of understanding the attitude 
of the Creator towards ourselves if we com- 
pare with it our own attitude towards the 
lower animals, especially our attitude towards 
those which we have tamed to our service. 
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At all events, this analogy of the erring ants 
seemed to help me to see the reasonableness 
of the Christian view of the Redemption in a 
clearer light. To another it may perhaps 
appear no better than a foolish, a trifling, an 
irreverent notion. I do not know. All I 
can affirm is that it worked helpfully for me, 
and therefore it seems to me not impossible 
that it may aid some other similarly perplexed 
soul in like manner. 

At the same time I would write a word 
of caution, for which I would ask rather 
special attention: it does indeed seem to me 
possible that some such reasoning as this may 
remove for other agnostics, as it certainly did 
lift for me, an intellectual obstacle in the way 
of believing in the divinity of Christ, but I 
have never thought that it was by this or by 
any other purely intellectual way that we could 
arrive at that sense of communion with God 
in which religion must essentially consist. 
What this reasoning did was no more than 
to remove an obstacle to this communion. 
The communion is of the spirit: the obstacle 
was of the intellect; but in man’s complex 
nature it seems as if the intellectual side has 
to give its free assent before the Spiritual can 
exercise its full faculties. An intellectual 
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obstacle, so long as it remains, is a positive 
bar to their exercise. 

Words have not yet been found, and likely 
never will be, in which one man shall make 
clear to another, who has not received it, 
any spiritual message which has come to 
himself. The communion with God has 
more likeness to such direct impressions as 
fear or love than to any other feeling of 
which our nature is aware. It comes like 
one of the simple emotions, we know not 
how nor why, but we are vividly sentient of 
it. Often it is just so with these simple 
emotions too—we know not why we feel 
them. We even know, perhaps, that the 
object which arouses our fear, for example, 
is a perfectly innocuous one—that there is 
no reason at all in our emotion of fear—and 
yet the emotion is real and persists, notwith- 
standing. It is just so with the spiritual 
communion which it is possible for every 
man—once he has been able to lay his 
intellectual difficulties aside—to establish 
with God. He is vitally aware of it, but can 
give little account of it. It is there, very 
real. He feels it, and he knows that it 
works in him for comfort and strength. 
That is all; and for him it is enough. 


CHAPTER IV 
MAN’S FREEDOM AND GOD’S OMNISCIENCE 


IT may have been noticed that through all | 
this argument I have made an assumption : 
I have taken it for granted that man’s will 
is free, free to such a liberal extent that he 
actually followed a course other than that 
which God, his Creator, would have wished 
him to follow. This is no place for dis- 
cussion of the vast question of the freedom 
of man’s will—in what sense and to what 
degree it is unfettered. Atthe end of all such 
discussions most of the disputants, however 
widely they disagree in theory, go their 
several ways into the world and, without any 
exception, act according to the presumption 
that man has this much disputed freedom. 
The objections which critics of my line of 
thought, as suggested in the last chapter, are 
nearly sure to bring forward will run some- 


thing like this: ‘‘ You represent God as not 
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knowing how His creature was going to 
behave. Or at least you represent Him as 
looking down and seeing the creature acting 
contrary to His design.”’ 

I quite admit this to be my view. 

And then the critic will add: ‘‘ But to say 
that God did not know, is surely to put a limit 
to the knowledge of the Omniscient.”’ 

And that again is to be admitted. But 
then I would point out that I assume the 
limit to have been set voluntarily and 
deliberately by none other than the Creator 
Himself. This, as it seems to me, is the 
only theory humanly conceivable on which 
we can reconcile man’s freedom with God’s 
omniscience. If we accept it, we are not 
faced any longer with the difficulty which 
has always seemed too hard for human 
- logic: the difficulty of supposing that man’s 
action could be free if somewhere there 
existed a Being who knew beforehand what 
that action would be. If we imagine that 
Being Himself to have deliberately made 
man as a creature capable of action which 
not even what we call omniscience could 
foretell, then the difficulty surely disappears, 


surely it{ceases to exist. We may state our 
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supposition in another way if we prefer it, 
and may suppose that for this special purpose 
—that is to say, for man’s creation—omni- 
science chose to put limitations on itself, to 
reject the activity of some of its powers and 
to keep them latent. It was not that God 
could not foretell what man would do, but 
that He did not choose to. Also He had, of 
course, the power to intervene at any mo- 
ment of man’s going astray and to set his 
feet again, as Christianity believes that He 
has set them, on the better path. 

It is quite easy to turn against themselves 
the point of the argument of those who say 
that it is impossible that God should create 
beings and not know what, at every instant, 
they were about to do. These critics object 
that such a supposition limits omniscience. 
It is an objection which may be countered 
with the reply that their own statement 
would no less limit omnipotence. It is most 
clearly evident that it does so: the limitation 
is as good as put into words for us by them. 
They say, ‘‘ It is impossible that God should 
create beings, &c.’’ But we have to realise 
that we cannot affirm of God that anything 
is impossible to Him. Impossibility is an 
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idea that is not consistent with the attributes 
of the Almighty: it is essentially belonging 
to the finite. It is really almost a form of 
blasphemy to question God’s power of creat- 
ing beings with a freedom of will uncontrolled 
not only by His guidance but even by His fore- 
knowledge of their actions. But there is no 
blasphemy in the supposition that He may, 
for a special purpose, have set limits on His 
own omniscience—may have divested Him- 
self, so to say, of His omniscience in regard 
to this particular piece of His creation. The 
former supposition implies an arbitrary limi- 
tation imposed by the human judgment on 
God’s power: the latter implies merely an 
exception voluntarily made to His own all- 
knowledge by the Omniscient Himself. 


CHAPTER V 
THE CREDIBILITY OF MIRACLES 


I HAVE written that, once it has become 
possible for the former agnostic to believe 
that the birth of Jesus Christ was a divinely 
wrought miracle—that is to say, was an in- 
stance of interference with what appears to 
be the ordinary course of Nature—then all 
other difficulties in the way of his acceptance 
of the fullest claims of Christianity seem to 
vanish out of his path. The same process 
of reasoning which induces him to give 
credence to this, the initial, miracle, inevi- 
tably leads to a far more easy credence in the 
other wonderful events which the evidence, 
for what it may seem to be worth, of the New 
Testament invites him to believe. 

The word miracle means, presumably 
“a little marvel,’ or ‘‘ wonder,” from 
“‘ mirari,” to wonder at (whence our word 
“admiration ’’), and from the diminutive 
termination which we have in a number of 


English words, such as spiracle, &c. There- 
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fore this word “ miracle,’ which in our 
ordinary acceptation we understand to mean 
so great a marvel as to be hardly, if at all, 
credible, means really, according to its strict 
etymology, a relatively small marvel. It is 
almost as if the intention were to regard 
the universe itself as being, what it is, the 
one great marvel—‘‘ mirum ” in Latin—and 
these other manifestations of the Power 
which created that greater marvel as merely 
smaller manifestations of the same mighty 
worker. 

In point of fact, modern science is not at all 
disposed to deny that miracles, in this sense, 
may be happening in the world around us 
every day. Since Darwin established the 
claim of Natural Selection to be a great, and 
perhaps the greatest, agent in evolution, it 
has been recognised that occasional large 
variations occur, of which Natural Selection 
hardly gives sufficient account. Just what 
the cause is which shall be taken to account 
for them is not clearly apparent, and their 
occurrence certainly suggests, as one of the 
alternative explanations, a creative influence 
constantly at work on the machinery of 
evolution. This is an argument in support of 
the miracle which need not be pressed, but it 
is worth a passing notice. 
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It seemed to me that, once I was able to 
realise how rational it was to think that God 
had chosen to cause to be born into the world 
aman having a portion of His own wisdom 
and goodness, it was absolutely necessary — 
since it was for the teaching of mankind 
that He was created—that this man who was 
the Godhead incarnated should have certain 
qualities which should distinguish Him from 
other men, so that those among whom He 
came should be able to recognise Him as 
something greater than themselves. And 
doubtless this superiority could be most 
strikingly shown by His ability to do things 
which were impossible to them—in other 
words, to work miracles. 

Again and again the doing of ‘ mighty 
works ”’ is quoted in the Bible as evidence to 
His divinity. As we read the wonderful 
story it is very clear that it was thus that He 
made the deepest impression on His disciples. 
It would be extraordinary were it not so. It 
is even impossible that it should be otherwise. 
‘* Did ever any man the works that this man 
doeth ?” is the question that we find, in one 
form or other, asked over and over again. 

The character of the wonderful works that 
He did is also worth considering. All His 
miracles were works of goodness, of mercy, 
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of kindness, of healing. He never, if it may 
be said with reverence, wasted a miracle, 
never did a wonder merely for the sake of 
setting the people agape with astonishment. 
They were astonishing works, truly, but they 
always were good works, always done for a 
useful and generally a merciful purpose. 

A difficulty which has beset many truly 
believing Christians, in following the story 
of the life of Jesus, is the apparent limitation 
of His power. How was it, the reader is apt 
to ask himself, that this wonderful Being who 
could perform such marvels, even to raising 
men from the dead, should have been forced 
to submit to His captors who came to take 
Him in the garden of Gethsemane? How is 
it that He should have suffered death at 
men’s hands? This is really the substance 
of the criticism of those who said, as He 
hung on the Cross, ‘‘ He saved others, Him- 
self He cannot save.’ And the answer to 
these questions, as to that criticism, must 
surely be that His power was limited because 
He Himself chose so to limit it. Again and 
again He says that all the power which He 
exercises on earth is given Him from His 
Father which is in Heaven, but He also 
makes it clearly to be known that there is 
virtually no limit to the power which the 
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Father would concede to Him if He were to 
ask forit. He has only to pray to His Father 
and His Father would give Him ten legions 
of angels to preserve Him from those captors 
who came to take Him. But He does not 
make the petition. We are bound to believe 
that Jesus voluntarily accepted His mission, 
to come down to earth and live His life and 
suffer death there, as a man among men, 
for men’s example and teaching. It was 
necessary, in order that men should believe 
in His divinity, that He should do works of 
which they were incapable, but He did no 
more of those works than was necessary 
to persuade and convince them. So far as 
possible, He was merely man. He only 
departed from His human role so far as it 
was needful in order that those who were to 
testify of Him might know that He was some- 
thing more than human. That, as it seems 
to me, is the reasonable explanation both of 
His miraculous powers and of the limitations 
which it seemed good to Him to place on 
them. I cannot of course say how it may be 
for any other who has been, for many years, 
an agnostic, but for me this part of the great 
problem seemed easy of understanding and 
of acceptance along these lines. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE MEANING OF CHRIST’S DIVINITY 


I SUSPECT that a critic is likely to object, 
at this point, that I have not made as fulla 
claim of divinity for Jesus as the Christian re- 
ligion requires. Christianity tells us that it 
was the Son of God Himself, one who had 
a distinct personal being long before the 
Creation of our Universe, that was incarnated 
for us. We have, of course, to realise that 
any thoughts of ours about mysteries so 
profound as the nature of God by whose 
power we were created must be utterly 
inadequate to grasp their meaning, and that 
any words in which we try to express those 
thoughts must be still less adequate. We 
speak of ‘‘ God the Father,” and of “ God 
the Son,”’ also of Jesus as the ‘‘ Son of God,”’ 
but we do not suppose that the relationship 
really corresponds to that which we know, 


humanly speaking, as the relationship of 
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father and son. All that we mean—pre- 
sumably all that the strictest sect of the 
Christian Church would have us mean—by 
these expressions is that they seem to suggest 
to us, more nearly than any other form of 
words of which we can think, the sort of 
relationship which we conceive to exist be- 
tween these persons of the Godhead—this 
celestial society. They are the expressions 
which have the sanction of Jesus Himself, 
though He must have been far more fully 
aware than we can possibly be of their in- 
adequacy. Still we cannot doubt that to 
Him they seemed to explain the situation 
better than any other words in human 
speech, and therefore there is no need or 
use to try to go beyond them. They are 
futile enough, but they are the best that we 
can do by way of human signs, either in 
writing or in speaking, which attempt to 
express these divinerelations. It was not to 
be expected that sounds of the human voice 
or marks made on paper by human fingers 
would be very successful in indicating 
matters which are far too difficult and too 
high for human thought, even, to reach. 

But if we can once realise that God was 
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likely to detach, so to say, a portion of His 
Divine wisdom and goodness from Himself 
and to send it down to live a few years in 
man’s form—if we can believe, as I think we 
may, so great a thing as that—it seems to me 
of comparatively no difficulty at all to believe 
that the mode in which it pleased Him to 
effect this great miracle was to incarnate in 
man that portion of His divinity which we 
refer to as the Second Person of the Trinity. 
Whether we say that God introduced a 
portion of His own divine person into a man 
or that the Son of God was incarnated in man 
is really a difference only in form of words, 
because it may be said in all truth and 
reverence that the Son of God is Himself a 
portion of the Divine power of God the 
Father. 

It is conceivable that some critic of this 
argument may say, ‘‘ Well, but every man, 
possibly everything in the world, has in it 
something of the Divine nature of the Creator, 
and His noblest works—the Shakespeares 
and the prophets—have it in the greatest 
measure.” We may very readily concede it. 
But we must realise also that the claim 
which our argument makes for the nature of 
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Jesus is something quite different from this, 
something different not in degree only but in 
kind. He was “ very man”’ in His human 
flesh, in His human growth and in His 
human liability to the temptations which 
assail our common flesh. But He was 
absolutely singular in the power that He 
wielded, when He chose so to do, over the 
forces of Nature, and yet more was He 
singular in that, though liable to temptation, 
He was without sin. 

Again and again in the New Testament 
there is insistence on this unique quality. 
When He knows that He is about to die and 
bids His disciples approach the Father 
through Him for the remission of their sins, 
He never once falls into the speech of one 
who shared in common with them our 
human sinfulness. In all else He might deal 
with them as though He were one and the 
same with them: He might demean Himself, 
as an example of humility, to wash their 
feet; but He never fails to speak as one 
entirely above them in the virtue of this 
divine sinlessness. Nor do they on their 
part ever speak as if it were conceivable that 
there could be any equality between them 
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and Him in this respect. Again and again 
He insists that there is one greater than He, 
by whose delegated power He does His acts. 
He prays fervently and often, and goes to the 
mountain tops to commune with His Father. 
But though He thus holds Himself in a filial 
attitude towards the heavenly Father He no 
less holds Himself as a Being quite of another 
moral kind from the disciples with whom 
He familiarly talks and walks and eats, and 
for whom He even does menial offices. 
About this we are to make no mistake: 
it is no such divine inspiration as the prophets 
and other favoured great men may have 
received, that Jesus claims for Himself and 
that others claim for Him. He is “‘ Son of 
Man,” but the very Deity Himself is in- 
carnate in that Son born of a human mother. 
His claim is no less than this; it is this 
which His disciples conceded to Him; it is 
this with which the Christian Church re- 
quires us to credit Him, and for my own 
part, though so many years of my life went 
by before I was able to believe it, it is a belief 
to which my reason now finds no difficulty 
in giving its assent. 

It is a claim which we are bound to think 
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was shaken, even in the hearts of the most 
faithful of His followers, in those dark days 
when He was taken captive, tried, condemned, 
crucified, and committed to the grave. If 
ever failure seemed writ large, it was on the 
Cross. They were dismayed: they forgot 
that He had often foretold them of His 
coming death, and they did not realise all 
that He had meant when He said that in 
three days He would rise again. 

But when that prophecy was fulfilled and 
they saw again their risen Master, we may be 
sure that their faith was re-established on a 
firmer basis than ever before. It could not 
fail to be so, asa result of this final act of 
wonder. And it is the act which has stood 
for very much in all the centuries of the 
Church’s life. The death of Christ was neces- 
sary, if we may say so, to the Christian faith, 
because without the death there could have 
been no resurrection ; and, great though the 
influence of the life of Jesus might have been, 
had He been taken up into Heaven, as we are 
told that He was on Ascension Day, without 
passing through the gates of death and 
resurrection, then, for one thing, He would 
not have completed all the acts of the drama 
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of human life. The last act, human death, 
would have been omitted. And for another 
and a greater thing, He would not have 
made the same appeal to after generations, 
He would not have given that assurance of 
our own resurrection which His resurrection 
on the earth vouchsafes, and His figure 
would not have been that infinitely pathetic 
one which has so touched the hearts of all 
who are able to believe in Him—the figure of 
the Divine Man suffering and dying for our 
sakes on the Cross. It is the death of Christ 
which has won Him, as He intended that it 
should, the love of mankind ; it is His resur- 
rection that has gone far to confirm mankind 
in its faith in a spiritual life for man after 
bodily death. 

There is, of course, quite another aspect 
in which the sacrifice was of a value which 
the Church has ever appreciated—as an 
atonement, a propitiation for human sin. 
That is a mystery into which it is quite 
needless to enter here, even if I were at all 
qualified, which I am very far indeed from 
- being, for its profitable discussion. 


CHAPTER VII 
HOW THE WAY WAS PREPARED FOR CHRIST 


I HAVE written of the Creator looking upon 
His creation and finding that the beings to 
whom He had accorded the gift of free will 
_ had taken advantage of their freedom to go 
on a course that would lead them other- 
whither than the goal that He had designed 
for them. In consequence, it seemed good 
to Him, in His wise pity, to send down a 
divine messenger to recall them to the better 
road. Thus stated, it might be thought that 
I conceived the Creator as acting on some 
sudden impulse, and forthwith despatching 
that Messenger with His ‘‘ Gospel ’’—or 
‘good tidings.’”’ But the limitations of 
time do not exist for the Creator of all 
things : He has no need of hurry. There is 
much eviderice that long preparation, as we, 
measuring time by our human standards, 
should call it, had been made for the recep- 


tion of Jesus in the world. 
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If we are able to accept the fact of Christ’s 
divinity we ought not, I think, to find it 
difficult to appreciate that this preparation 
Was very necessary. We see Him, accord- 
ingly, arriving in a society which was in a 
state of keen expectation of the visit or 
creation of some great one—of a Messiah. 
No matter that the expectation was of a 
visitor very different from Him who actually 
came, and of a result of His coming very far 
removed from that which He achieved—no 
matter for that, the expectation was there. 
There was the state of mind prepared for this 
reception. It had been prepared by the 
eloquent words of many a prophet even from 
the time of Abraham; and the words seem 
to grow continually more definite and more 
emphatic as they come closer to the date of 
the wonderful event which they combine to 
foretell. 

And there was no other society, no other 
nation, at that time in the world’s history, 
which was in the least prepared for such a 
reception. It may be objected that those 
to whom He came did not receive Him: they 
rejected Him, they even crucified Him. 


That is true enough, but if the nation of 
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the Jews, among whom He ministered, was 
hard of heart, wedded to its ancient tradi- 
tions so that it could not receive the novelties 
—the love, the kindliness, the charity —which 
He preached, still they were, and ever had 
been from the beginning of their national 
story, an intensely religious people. They 
may have been very mistaken in their religi- 
ous views and in the moral code which they 
had built on them, but at all events religion 
held an immensely important place in their 
lives. They took their religion very seriously ; 
it was the one thing that mattered; and in 
this attitude of mind they were diametrically 
opposed to the opinion generally prevalent 
in the world, as we know it, of that day. 
The sensual gods of Olympus had long been 
dethroned ; the Roman Empire, under which 
the Jews as well as the greater part of the 
known world lived, had so entirely lost all 
true religious sense as to be capable of 
deifying the most diabolical of its emperors. 
The Jews were exceptional among all their 
neighbours of Palestine in their monotheism. 
Among no other people of the time could 
Jesus have secured the serious hearing which 
even His most bitter enemies of the Jews 
accorded him. 
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Philosophic arid artistic Greece would have 
treated Him with a dilettante curiosity that 
would scarcely have concealed a funda- 
mental indifference to His message. In the 
materialism and militarism of Rome He 
would hardly have had an audience. The 
Jews, on the contrary, were permeated with 
religious sentiment. It burnt fiercely in 
them, and anything that touched their re- 
ligious life affected them to a keen response 
that no other appeal could evoke. Is it not 
natural for us to think that this exceptional 
interest in religion was, as it were, the soil in 
preparation for the seed that Jesus was to 
sow, and that the Jews were in this sense 
truly God’s chosen people, chosen by Him 
to be filled full of this religious sentiment, so 
that when the due time came and the prepara- 
tion was completed the divine mission to 
men should not fail to bring forth its fruit ? 

As before, all difficulties appear to vanish as 
soon as we are able to accept the one central 
and crucial fact of the divinity of Jesus. 
Very much, even of that which we call the 
Old Testament, and which the majority of 
critics do not credit with anything like the 
same value as the New, falls into its right 
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place in the great picture, directly we are 
able to look on its story as subordinate to the 
one wonderful purpose, the divine message 
to the world. All becomes simple and easy. 
We read the history of the Jews, beginning 
with the account, almost frankly allegorical, 
of the creation of the world as given us in 
the book of Genesis. We see the idea of 
Jehovah, the one and national God, rising out 
of, and superior to, the earlier speculations 
which supposed God to be not one but many 
—the Elohim. 

All this is in perfect accord with what we 
know to be the facts of the normal develop- 
ment of the human mind speculating on the 
mysteries in which it finds itself immersed. 
The exceptional feature is the early date in 
their story at which a monotheism, or belief 
in one supreme God, was held by the Jews, 
and the fierce conviction with which on the 
whole they adhered to it, in spite of the de- 
based polytheism of the tribes with which 
they mingled, and by which they were tem- 
porarily influenced during those lapses de- 
nounced by their prophets. 

Even the order in which the various forces 
of Nature and of life on the earth were 
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created according to the account given us in 
Genesis, must strike us at least as an ex- 
tremely intelligent forecast of many of the 
facts that modern science now teaches us. It 
is obvious that the expressions of ‘“‘aday’’ and 
the “evening and the morning” can hardly 
have been even meant to meet with a literal 
acceptance. We need not cavil at such 
phrases as these, nor wonder that man failed 
to find his way to what he now believes to be 
the true facts of his origin by paths of specula- 
tion and conjecture. It is only lately that he 
has learnt to read the geological record of 
the rocks, and it is rather wonderful that the 
Bible’s account of the genesis of all things 
should be on the whole so little out of accord 
with that record. 

There is a phrase of which we used to hear 
a good deal some twenty or thirty years ago 
—‘the antagonism between religion and 
science.’’ It has largely gone out of fashion 
to-day, since science has become less materi- 
alistic in her views and since religion has 
broadened her outlook, but if we are able to 
accept the mission of Christ as a divine setting 
back into the better path of the human feet 
which were going astray, we may perhaps be 
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able to see in our religion not merely a 
theory which it is possible to reconcile with 
the truths of science, but an influence which 
was absolutely necessary to make good the 
whole of the workings of evolution. 

To this stage had creative evolution come: 
it had evolved a being no longer guided by 
the inherited habit which we call instinct, but 
one capable of consciously selecting his end, 
and of following it out, even though it was 
quite opposed to all to which his instinct 
would incline him. Obviously here we have 
a new activity come into the world: it is not 
unreasonable or unnatural that it should 
need a new guide to help it in the right 
selection of the alternatives presented to it 
by its newly found freedom. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE CLOUD OF WITNESS 


I HAVE said that when I was an agnostic I 
deemed that it would require an immense 
cloud of witness to convince any logical 
mind of the truth of an event in itself so 
improbable as a manifest interference with 
the established law of nature such as is 
implied in the divine character of the birth of 
Christ. I said, also, that the testimony for 
that divinity did not then appear to me of any 
such weight as to be sufficiently convincing. 
But when I came to examine that testimony 
from rather a different point of view, after I 
had been led to see the reasonableness of 
supposing that the Creator might converse 
with and give guidance to His creatures in 
just that way which the Christian creed would 
have us conceive, then it is likely enough 
that I began to consider the testimony with 
a greater sympathy. I have at least to con- 


fess that I regarded it with a closer, perhaps 
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a more justly appreciative, attention. At all 
events the effect of that new examination was 
to reveal the fact, which I had not realised 
before, that the testimony, pointing in its 
totality to the conclusion that Jesus Christ 
was something very much more than mere 
man, really is immense and very remarkable 
alike in its quantity, its kind, and its variety. 
One can best give an idea of its value by 
saying that, in face of it, to accept the miracle 
as Christianity requires us to accept it appears 
by far the most simple solution of the diffi- 
culty in which its mass of witness otherwise 
involves us. 

Let us set on one side, for the moment, 
the argument for the divinity which we may 
derive from the position which Christ held 
among His followers. It was a very extra- 
ordinary position. He lived with them in 
the most familiar and intimate relations, He 
was of the same humble class, in respect of 
His earthly birth, as the majority of them- 
selves, yet He was always to them “ the 
Master,’”’ He was surrounded with an atmos- 
phere of dignity which made Him at times 
unapproachable, so that “no man durst 
ask Him any more questions.” 
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It is not easy to conceive, except on the 
assumption that He was something more 
than man, how He attained to such a domi- 
nation over their minds. But, leaving that 
argument for the time being, to be gathered 
later into the web and woof of the various 
testimony, let us consider a moment the 
intellectual powers of Christ. No less than 
His moral perfections they are bound to seem 
to us altogether beyond the normal. They 
wholly transcend the human standard. This 
son of the carpenter in a small village, with 
no education superior to that of those in 
the same condition of life, goes down into 
the arena of the Temple in Jerusalem, where 
are collected all the skilled jurists and 
students of the law, and confounds them in 
argument concerning their own special sub- 
jects of study. 

It may be objected ‘‘ We are told so— 
what evidence have we of the truth of the 
unlikely tale?”’ It may be answered that 
the tale, unlikely though it be in fact, is 
related in a manner which carries intrinsi- 
cally strong conviction of its truth. But we 
do not in the least need to insist on its evi- 
dence, as though it stood alone. Let us 
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pass, rather, to the recorded sayings of 
Jesus; let us consider the men by whom 
they are put on record for us. John Stuart 
Mill, surely not a partial witness when the 
truths of Christianity are in question, has 
asked pointedly, Which of the disciples of 
Jesus was capable of inventing the sayings 
attributed to Him? We may go further, 
and may ask, Which of them was capable of 
inventing, of imagining, and of portraying 
to us out of his own head, such a character as 
that of Jesus? The miracles of healing and 
the rest that He wrought are cited in evidence 
of Christ’s supernatural quality and power ; 
but the greatest of all the miracles that He 
has displayed to us is His own life, His 
character, His moral and His intellectual 
gifts. His self-control under insult and injury 
are really, on unimpassioned consideration, 
above all that we can reasonably believe 
possible for one who was no more than man ! 
they show a dignity of spirit and of self- 
respect beyond all that we have ever known 
in human nature; they form the facet of His 
marvellous and many-sided character which, 
of all others, it would perhaps have been the 
least possible for any of those who were in 
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daily intercourse with Him, and who have 
left us their record, to invent out of their 
own imaginations. Even now, after eighteen 
centuries of the mode of thought that Christ 
Himself initiated and suggested to us, we 
find it impossible to credit humanity with 
such attributes. How much more utterly im- 
possible was it then, when Christ, as the first 
and great example, was showing us this as a 
new quality and power hitherto undreamt of 
in any philosophy ? 

It is said often that the historical evidence 
with regard to Christ is exceedingly meagre. 
The natural reply to that is to ask how, in the 
circumstances of the time and country, was 
it likely to be larger or more complete? The 
history of the life of Jesus, as it affected the 
political situation in Judza, is briefly noticed 
by Josephus, in a manner which precisely 
confirms the record of the Biblical narrators. 
There is indeed a passage credited to the 
Jewish historian which expresses a doubt 
whether Jesus had not a claim to be deemed 
something more than mere man, but most 
of the commentators agree that this is an 
interpolation by some later, and Christian, 
hand. Itis very improbable, on the face of it, 
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that the Jewish writer would confess, even if 
he felt, any uncertainty of the kind. We 
may presume, however, that the most extreme 
sceptic will not question the fact of Christ’s 
life at the date to which both Josephus and 
the Biblical writers ascribe it, nor His death, 
by crucifixion, under the sentence of Pontius 
Pilate. 

To the testimony of the supernatural 
power supplied by the sinlessness and perfec- 
tion of His life, by the dominance which He 
exercised over all—even over His enemies 
and those set in high places—with whom this 
reputed son of the carpenter came into 
touch, and by the astounding quality of His 
intellect, we may add the effect, unique in all 
human history, of His mission, of His ex- 
ample, and of His teaching. In spite of wars 
and iniquities of manifold kinds in the world 
which calls itself Christian, the life of this 
being, born in humble circumstances in a 
little village of Palestine, has shone down 
through all the ages since with a light that 
only becomes more intense and more widely 
diffused as it reaches farther from its source. 
Is not this in itself witness to the divine 
nature of the life? Is it conceivable that 
such a radiance could emanate from a merely 
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human centre? For we must remember 
that no material conquest was achieved, to 
impress the minds of His contemporaries. 
To the world’s view His life and mission 
closed in most abject failure; yet they had 
wrought their work, and the very fact that 
from such apparent failure such mighty results 
could flow is one among the many pieces of 
evidence pointing to the great fact of the 
divine nature of the Messiah. 

The more we consider the evidence, the 
more convincing itis boundto appear. From 
so many different directions the cloud of 
witness gathers to the central point. The 
historical evidence is adequate, and is all 
that, in the circumstances, we could expect ; 
the astonishing effect of the mission, so 
humble in its beginnings, has its significance ; 
but the most powerful evidence of all is to be 
found in the character, both moral and in- 
tellectual, of Christ Himself. Let that char- 
acter be given due consideration, in its per- 
fection, in its gentleness, and in its force, and 
it becomes no less impossible to estimate it as 
merely human than it is to suppose that it 
could be conceived and invented by the 
imagination of the simple men who have 
handed down to us its record. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PEACE BEYOND UNDERSTANDING 


IT is hardly to be thought that it will enter 
into the mind of any reasonable person, 
however far he be from the Christian faith, 
to ask in what respect a man is the better 
for a belief in Christianity. Better, in the 
sense of showing moral improvement as a 
result of acquiring such faith, he doubtless 
ought to be; but human nature in process of 
evolution has inherited habits that no in- 
fluence is powerful enough wholly to coun- 
teract, and in the moral improvement for 
which the Christian will certainly strive he 
will almost as certainly fail, time and again; 
but better in the sense of happier, assuredly 
he will not failto be. It is not to be supposed 
that the agnostic, unable to realise the truths 
of Christianity, will appreciate the meaning 
of that peace which is said to be past all 
understanding even of those who have been 
allowed in some measure to make it their 
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his creed or his profession of agnosticism, 
who cannot recognise the blessedness of him 
who can feel that he has a Father in heaven 
to whom he can address his prayer, in whose 
mighty and unfailing hand he can lay his 
own feeble human hand to be guided along 
the hard paths of life. It needs no great 
effort of the imagination even for those who 
have experienced none of it, to recognise 
the blessedness of such a state of belief as 
this, or how immensely it must make for 
peace and comfort. 

It is quite sure that even to the agnostic, 
who is zealously seeking a way to Him, God 
does not altogether deny Himself. More 
than a quarter of a century ago I edited, 
and published with the title of The Record 
of a Human Soul, extracts from the diary 
of one who, while he remained an agnostic 
in regard to all the creeds, conceived him- 
self, nevertheless, to have arrived at the 
full measure of communion with God 
possible to man on earth. Many, in a like 
case, have borne testimony to a similar ex- 
perience and to the comfort which they have 
gathered from that communion, but inevi- 
tably the sense of nearness and of help and 
guidance becomes more intense with the be- 
lief in a personal Saviour who has verily, in 
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His own person, been made man. The peace 
which passeth understanding is actually the 
portion of the Christian in this life. For the 
life to come his hope is so infinitely brighter 
than that impenetrable mist where the ag- 
nostic gropes his way that the difference is 
not one of degree but of kind. The things 
of this world, its pain, and its sorrows, fall 
for the Christian into quite a different per- 
spective. He will regard the death of the 
body which, from the agnostic’s point of 
view, appeared the possible end and anni- 
hilation of his consciousness, as nothing 
more than a new and most thrilling adven- 
ture in the life of the soul. He will look 
forward with eager interest and hope to that 
which is beyond, confident that within an 
infinitesimal space of time after his mortal 
death his soul will be energising, perhaps with 
immensely increased vigour, in a different 
environment, endowed with different and far 
higher capacities for the achievement of its 
new aims. 
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